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Multis ile quidem fiebilis occidit. Hos. 
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Advertiſement. 
HE Author of the follbw- 
ing Piece begs leave to premiſe 
theſe two Things; firſt, That it 
was compoſed before any athers 
which have appeared, could poſſibly 
be finiſhed ; and, ſecondly,. That 
be is of a drfferent Perſuaſion, with 
reſpeft to bis Mode of Religion, 
from 'the Perſon here recommended. 
As the former frees him from the 
Accuſation of Plagiariſm, fo the 
latter vindicates him from he 
Charge of a ſervile Adulation. If 
lere ſhould be any Features, not- 


wihflanding, wherein his Portrait 
A 3 agrees 


LR 


agrees with thoſe Pieces, which are 
already publiſhed ; the Reſemblance 
can ariſe [fron ub other Cauſe, but 
their deſcribing the ſame Perſon ; 
nd the greater that ſeems to te, 
the greater muſt have been the Att 
tention of the Delineators. _ 


"ALL the Praiſe that is hoped | 
for, is to be. thought grateful ; 
though it muſt. be confeſſed, no one 
ſingle. Encomium has paſſed the Ren 
of the Author, which the Merit 
of the Deceaſed did not extort. 
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Funeral Oration 


On the Late 


Rev. James Foſter, D. D.. 


S done! FOSTER is no more! 
The Lovers of Virtue, and the 
Friends of Mankind, ſeem to 

claim the Remembrance of their Sur-. 

vivors as a Debt. And Gratitude itſelf . 

whiſpers to us, that it js inhuman to 

bury the Memories of ſuch in Oblivion, 
at the ſame time that we commit their 

Clay to the Grave. This is a Conduct 

highly pernicious to the Intereſts of So- 

ciety, which are upheld intirely by the 
B Num- 
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is there any , more powerful 
increaſe the Number of Heroes, than 
to inform the Indojent, that Fame not 
only attends the Lives of ſuch Per- 
ſonages, but ſuryives them for Aves; 
that they are dear to | their Pu- 
lowy- Creatures, not only while they 
feel their preſent Influenge on Society, 
but long after the Members, which 
compoſed: that Society; nay,” even long 
after the very Monuments of thoſe 
Members are crumbled into Duſt, and, 


© Like the baſeleſs Fabrie of a Vis 
% Have left no Wreck behind.” © 


If any Perſon could claim this Debt 
of us; who more juſtly than he, whaſe 
Name adorned the Opening of this 
Piece ? A Piece, which arrogates no 
other Merit, than to be eſteemed. a 
Teſtimony of the Gratitude, which the 
Compoſer thinks himſelf obliged to pay 


3 to 


is]. 
jeld wich Surprise, heard with Admiras 
ion, and attended always with Improve: 
nent, Is it than unſeaſonable to enter- 
ein you with a Delineation of thoſe 
amiable Qualities, which inchanted Peo- 
le of all Perſuaſions? Is it not juſt that 
erery one who eſteemed this great Man 
living, ſhould publicly atteſt their Value 
by commemorating his Virtues, when 
he can be ſeen no more? But how 
hall I begin; nay, rather, when ſhall I 
? J ſay, how ſhall I begin the noble 
Portrait? Or, if I begin it, how muſt 
fink under the great, tha arduous At- 
tempt ! But to fail in an Undertaking, 
which exceeds the Reach of the Many, 
s no Diſgrace :— Difgrace, did I fay |—_ 
Nay, rather a Glory, if it is any Praiſe 
to be grateful, 


ALEXANDER, falſely called 
the Great, would fit to no Artiſt but 
Apelles : But, who muſt Apelles have 

choſen 


1% 

choſen for his ow Picture — Who can 
therefore deſcribe the illuſtrious Dead, 
but one, like himſelf, endued with all 
the Penetration of a ſound Judgment; 
blefſed with all the Charms of per- 


fect Eloquence; enriched with ſuch a 
Knowledge of the human Mind, as few 
can pretend to, and fewer rival! 


Fogo me, then, ye Friends of 
Reaſon ; ye Friends of the deceaſed 


FOSTER, forgive me; while I en- 


deavour to diſplay thoſe ſplendid Talents 
which enraptured you once, but muſt 
enrapture you, alas, no more ! Ye, who 
have heard him, who have mended 
while he ſpake, who have his Precepts 
engraven, as it were, with a Pen of 
Iron, on the Tablet of your Hearts; 
while I expatiate on thoſe happy Talents, 
forgive me!] Forgive me, ye whoſe Abi- 
 lities reſemble thoſe of the Departed, if 
IT ſnatch the envied Theme from your 


I mort 


[ 11 ] 
more worthy. Pens, grow wanton in the 
Praiſe of one, whoſe Abilities ſurpaſs my 
narrow Comprehenſion, and give that 
portrait only a plain and ordinary Frame, 
which the Richnefs of your Genius 
would have adorned with GOL). 


Wurd Greece loſt her DEMOS- 
THENES, and Rome her CICERO, '* 
univerſal was their Sorrow ; general 
their Loſs.— Though, indeed, the Ene- 
mies of both theſe Worthies triumphed 
in their Fate, and ſmiled at their De- 
ſtruction. But, when FOSTER ex- 
pired ! ſay, ye Humane, was the pub- 
lic Grief leſs univerſal, was the Senſe of 
their Loſs leſs general, leſs apparent? 
Even thoſe, who differed in Sentiments 
with him, ſeemed to deplore him; and 
thoſe, who publicly oppoſed him, la- 
mented his Fate, as a Damage, which 
the Friends of Truth could ſcarce ſuſ- 
tain, and, perhaps, never recover. How 

great 


[ 12 ] 
great the Afflictions of his Diſciples: are, 
let them declare: But, Py can they 
declare it! | 


Var 1 us e to inveſti. 
gate the Means which he employed 
do raiſe ſo ſtupendous, ſo amiable a Fa- 
bric of Popularity ; ; and if it be not in 
our Power to give the Deſcription all 
the Shades, or all the Finiſhing, it de- 
ſerves ; yet if the very Out- lines can af. 
ford Pleaſure, judge ye how . muſt the 
Touches of a more maſterly Hand have 
affected us | 


; 1 who deſigned him for the 
grand Work in which he laboured and 
excelled, furniſhed him with all the 
Qualifications which were neceſſary to 
render her Deſign perfect; and he be- 
ing well apprized of her Intention, 

improved her Fayours to the utmoſt. - | 


His 


1 5 ip 

His * Voice was naturally ſweet, ſtrong, 
diſtint, harmonious ; capable of be- 
ing raiſed to the bigheſt Pitch without 
offending the Ear, or dropped to the 
loweft Notes without becoming inarti- 
culate. But the Manner in which he 
managed this remarkable Talent is ſcarce 
conceivable ;——how then can it be de- 
ſcribed ! When did he vary it without 
Cauſe ? When did he alter it without 
Propriety ? When did he change it without 
Effect? There is nothing that ſooner 
fatiates an Audience than Mauotony [a 
dameneſs of Sound]; but was he ever 
guilty of this Fault? Was not his Voice 
aways adapted to his Matter, always 
varied as his Method changed ? Was it 
not as expreſſive of the Senſe it was to 
convey, as the moſt judicious Recitative? 


* Ac Vocis quidem bonitas optanda eſt : non eft 
enim in nobis: ſed tractatio, atque uſus in nobis. 
Ergo ille princeps variabit & mutabit; omnes ſo- 
norum tum intendens, tum remittens, perſequetur 
gradus. Cic, Orat. F 18. 


And 


[14] 
And was it not as powerful to: work on 
the Minds of the Auditors, as thoſe of 
the moſt celebrated Attors ? But though 
it was thus managed, it was always 
free; and, when moſt under the Guid- 
ance of Art, appeared moſt natural. 
When his Subject was argumentative, 
it was clear, nervous, diſtinct; its Ca- 
dence was fhort, and its Fone unvaried, 
When ſome noble Sentence of great Im- 
port was to be inculcated, it was then 
grave, ſolemn, majeſtic! When ſome 
exalted Rapture was to be conveyed; 
how did it rife, pierce the Ear by its 
Rapidity, and dart like Lightning on 
the Soul! If Grief was the Subject, 
how ſweetly was it modulated, how ſoft 
were its Variations, how flow its Ac- 
cents, how interrupted, ahr! how in- 
terrupted its Periods | But, to ſum up 
its Excellencies at once: His Voice was 
always an Echo to his Sentiments. | 


[15] 


Ir he was a a perfect Master in this 
ticular, he was no leſs ſo in another 
luality efſential to a good ORaToR, 
Action. Action! the Soul of Elo- 
wence. Action the univerſal Tongue, 
A which 1 we are enabled to convey the 
entiments of our Minds to thoſe who 
x: Strangers to our Language, and by 
mich the ordinary Wit may triumph 


ger an Audience, more than the moſt 
unſummate Genius without it. 


FO STE R was well acquainted with 
be Power of this external Eloquence; 
ud no Man ſeems to have made uſe 
it with more Propriety, or to have 
derciſed it with more Succeſs. Tis to 
lis Talent we may aſcribe a Circum- 


lance, which, without its Aſſiſtance, 


Actio, inquam, in dicendo una dominatur; 
ine hac ſummus orator, eſſe in numero nullo poteſt: 
aediocris, hac inſtructus, ſummos ſæpe ſuperare. 


De Orat. Lib. III. 56. 
would 


16] 
would be unaccountable : I mean th; 
Lo ATTENTION vr 
Ser paid t6 "his Didtttes." A gen 
whoſe CharaReriſtic it * r 70M 
tile; variable; pleaſed With flothin 
long; fond of Tufes;  Bitemith" 
Thought ; greater Enemies ta intent 
u but more Wochen Bente ib 
jets. Vet how mluitretbie,” HB fied | 
dd a Shew' f theſe attended nl, L 

tures, who ſeemed ſo far elevated by tl 
Precepts, as to rival the angelic Exif 
iſtences as rack in their mental Ar i 
plications, as they are fuppoſed to do if 
their external Forms? With What 2 ff 
cred Thirſt did they imbibe the Rhiel | 
of his Doctrine; with wat keavenlf 
Hunger did they devour” his agel 
Food] And how could it well be other | 
wiſe, when the great PREACHER fpakd 
not only to their Ears, but their Hy 
likewiſe, and was Maſter of all tha 


Avenues by which- Knowledge and In4 
ſtruction 


an did can be ley > to the es 
man Mind ? But to be more particular. 
—* His. 4&:on was. grave, expreſſive, 
natural, free from Violence, free from 
Diſtortions, free. * Alan ſuch 1 
mote from that bf. rem Theatre,, not 
my ways inferior to it for its Sugceſs— 
Methinks I fee him now, in the Atti- 
tude of PAUL at Athens, arreſting 
the Attention of his Auditors, bidding 
their ſcattered Thoughts be collected, 
ſuſpending their Paſſions, and infuſing 
an irreſiſtible Awe into their Minds.— 
Such was his Attitude when he ad- 
drefled the Dezty in Prayer. — Me- 
thinks I ſee him now unravelling all 
the Meanders of the human Heart, and, 


Omnes motus ſubſequi debet geſtus, non hic 
rerba exprimens Scenicus, fed univerſam rem & ſen- 
tentia non demonſtratione, ſed ſignificatione de- 
clarans, laterum inflexione hac forti, ac virili, non 
ab Scena & hiſtrionibus, ſed ab armis, aut etiam « 
paieſtra, De Orat. III. $59: 


B with 
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with an animated Geſture, pouring his 
Dictates into the inmoſt Receſſes of the 
Soul! Methinks I now ſee him ex- 
panding his Hands, ſtooping over his 
Rofirum, and ſtealing into the Boſom 
of all Who hear, of all who ſee; him 
Oh, could we but ſee him once more 
Why ſhould I mention his Eyes, his 
Looks, thoſe faithful * Indexes of his 
Mind, which inforced all that his Geſ- 
ture or his Voice could inculcate! Ex- 
cauſe me here: No Deſcription can be 
adequate to the divine Original. | 


BuT aloe are thefe Excelleneies, theſe 
envied Excellencies, when compared to 
his nobler Qualities? How poor will 
his external Charms appear, when ſet in 
contraſt with thoſe of his Mind! and 
though, abſtracted from all other Advan- 
tages, they might have made another 


— 


* In ore ſunt omnia 

Animi eſt enim omnis actio, & imago animi, vultus 

-eſt, indices oculi. De Orat, ut ſupra. 
Man 


120 
Man populur, yet they ought to be con- 


ſidered only as the Ground of the Por- 
trait of this great Man. 


His Dictiom was always conſonant to 
his Subjects; in the argumentative Part, 
diveſted of all theſe Ornaments which 
could lead the Mind aſide, or caſt a falſe 
Bias on its Faculties; though conciſe, it 
was always perſpicuous ; though ſtudied, 
yet eaſy; though ſimple, yet elegant; 


free from any forced Metaphors, void 


of foreign Expreflions, nervous, flowing, 
perſuaſive, and, in one Word, BRT- 
TISH K*. 


Hrs Method Was always natural; al. 


ways improving, always admirable ! Hig 
Divisroxs were few, but always ſuffi- 
cient; rifing out of one another, and in- 


* Sermo purus erit, & Larius. 
ä Cic. Orat. & 24 


B 2 creſiang 


| Rs Ge 
cteaſinig in Strength to the very! lat Pe 
nod of his — Mien: A506 


Bur for his . / He 3 ys 
— what ſhall I call it Here it was that 
he ſhewed himſelf the Scholar, without 
Pedantry ; the Philoſopher, without Dog- 
matiſm; the Unbiaſſed, without Scep- 
ticiſm; the Reaſoner, without Infidelity; 
and che CHRISTIAN, without Bigotry. 
As he was always averſe to the Sechti- 
ments of thoſe who think, that, in order 
to be re/:g1045, we are to ſuſpend, to dif- 
card the Uſe of our moſt exalted Faculty, 
Reaſon ; ſo he was equally remote from 
thoſe who think that every Man's per- 
ſonal Reaſon, or the collective Reaſon 
of all Mankind, is commenſurate to all 
Truth; well knowing that the immedi- 
ate Conſequences of both Opinions would 
tend to the Subverſion of all religious 
Adoration, and terminate in an Evil, 


which is too horrible to mention, —Yet 
3 BF there | 


* 


r r 
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[ 21 } 
there are ſome, who think it no ſmall 
Finiſhing in his Portrait, to brand him 
with the latter Defe&; a Defect from 
which I thought it my Duty ta excul- 
pate him. And for the Truth of what I 
aſſert, J appeal to his Diſcourſe on this 
Subject: Pride was not made far Man: 
I appeal to his Piece on thoſe Words of 
St. FOHN, I am the Light of the 
World : J appeal to his Illuſtration of the 
Parable of the Man who found a Pearl of 
great Price in the Field; for the Scope 
and Tendency of which Diſcourſes I 
am obliged to the Strength of my Me- 
mory, having never heard him without 
retaining his Arguments. And who could 
poſſibly forget Precepts that were deli- 
vered in the Manner in which he pro- 
nounced his? Permit me then to pro- 
duce, in Confirmation of what I have 
allerted, one Sentence out of his Diſ- 
courſe on the Parable of the Diſtribution 
of Talents: „It is, ſays he, an Objec- 
tion of Infidels- againſt the Divine 
B3:-: «© Ozco- 


& 
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U Qeconomy 3 in the moral Government 


* of the World, that moral Evil is per- 
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e petually increafing ; ; but this, at firſt, 
ſeeming partial Diſtribution of the 


* Talents at the great Audit, wherein 
he who had received the greateſt 
Number is rewarded with that of the 
unprofitable Servant, 1s a ſufficient 
Overthrow of their Principles ; a Di 
covery which no one but the great Re- 

deemer of Mankind could have ar- 
rived at, and never could have been 
inveſtigated by the moſt exalted Ex- 
ertions gf human Reaſon ; though, af- 
ter this Diſcovery, we find that is a 
Principle which illuſtrates the divine 
Oeconomy, and ſets the Attributes of 
Drrru in a Point of Light, wherein 


N © they appear infinitely amiable.” 


THrovcn, indeed, all the moſt inte- 


reſting, exalted, important Subjects em- 
ployed his Thoughts; yet Benevolence, 
yet Philanthropy was his moſt favourite 


I | T heme: : 
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Theme: A Benevolence which took into 
its Boſom the whole human Race ;- caſt 
down all nominal Diſtinctions, rejected 
all civil, religious, partial Limitations, 
and tended to make us, like the great 
Father and Creator of the human Race, 
good without Bounds, and kind without 
Reſtraint. No one expoſed the unſocial, 
the partial, narrow, and unbenevolent 
Affections more frequently, or with more 
Sincerity, than he; no one more ar- 
dently inculcated the ſocial Virtues; no 
Man was a greater Patron for that Qua- 
lity which revealed Writ makes the Cha- 
racteriſtic, the Criterion of a CHRISTIAN. 
Do ye not hear him repeat one animated 
Sentence, from his Expoſition. of the Pa- 
rable of Dives and Lazarus? Inv THE 
NEXT WoRLD, THE UNSOCIAL, AND UN- 
BENEVOLENT WILL BE THEFOOTSTOOLS 
OF THOSE WHO WERE HUMANE AND 
SOCIAL IN THIS. A Sentence that ought 
to be written in Letters of Gold, and en- 

B 4 graven 
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feart ! J þ oy eats ind 


Do we hot teenie: n in his E= 
eurſion Inte the intellectual World, furs 
miſing that the Empiey of the angelic 
Orders and departed Saints might confiſt 
in Acts of Benevolence, in affording duo 
cour to the Diſtreſſed, Help to - the 
Needy, and Affiftance to the Devout ih 
this lower Sphere. © Nay, ſays he, ſome 
* Meaſure of their Happineſs may con- 
« fiſt in the Exercife of this Virtue, may 
** proceed from this Intercourſe, the Con 
* ſciouſneſs of which affords the Mind 
© a Gratification as exalted, as laudable.” 
But were I to produce the thoufandth 
Part of what I remember to have heard 
from. him, on this amiable, this noble, 
this god-like Topic, it would engroſs 
more of your Patience than I can arro- 
gate; and might, perhaps, be deemed 
rather an oſtentatious Diſplay of the 


Strength of my own Faculties, than a 
Debt 


af "= 


251. 
e e e eee whe 
nands more 3 : 


Tax Roman, in his Deſcription of an 
Hater *, * infifts upon his being tkilled 
in all e at Literature, inſtruct - 
ed in all the Atts, and Maſter of every 
dcience. Did not FOG TER an- 
xr this Deſcription ? Did he not ſhew 
imſelf, at once, the Critic, the Hi- 
brian, the Philoſopher, the Civilian, 
e Theologift, and the Orator ? And, 
each of theſe Characters, did he not 
wear equal with the moſt. Celebrated, 


keir Lives in a happy Cultivation of 
y of the ep Branches? 


| 64 


Y + Q2UINTILIAN, in his Hin- ä 
lung, lays it down as A fan 


Sie ſentio, neminem eſſe in oratorum numero 
| abendum, qui non fit omnibus ns artibus, quæ 
ut libero dignæ perpolitus. Cc. de Orat. Lib. I. 16. 
Nemo perfectus orator niſi vir bonus, 
Quintil. Inft. 
Maxim, 


ad ſuperior . to many, who had ſpent _ 


IL 261 
<« can be a perfect Orator. How di 
FOST ER anſwer the Definition 0 
this conſummate Critic How did his 
domeſtic Character illaſtrate his public 
How was his Life a Comment on bis 
Doctrine! This is a Topic that opens 
to us a wide an amiable Field, will af 
ford ſueh a Variety of Wonders, wil 
ſet his Character in ſuch 'an. engaging 
Light, that I find myſelf under no ſmall 
Concern, when obliged to paſs. it over 
in Silence. But other Pens will do. hin 
this Juſtice ; a juſtice, which he claims 
as a Tribute of the moſt famous Bio- 
graphers, who, while they diſcharge this 
Debt to him, will reward themſelves 
with Immortality, To ſuch ] leave this 
Part of his Character; and ſuch have 
not only aſſumed, but likewiſe. ſhone in 
it. My Deſign was only to conſider 
him in the Quality of an ORaTok: 
Let them paint him as the Citizen, the 
Domeſtic, the Companion, the Friend, 
the | 


1 

"Mar he Man, the CaxrrsTIAn ! Let them 
Wadi, afide the Curtain of his Conduct, 
92,0 nd expoſe to View the many other 
a ee Virtues, that characterized him, 
fom his Cradle to his Grave! Let them 
&{cribe thoſe Charms which graced his 
i» "i miliar Diſcourſe, and ſtole away the 
Kali bert of all whom he converſed with! 
, let them paint that Conſtellation of 
Sung Virtues, which purified his Breaſt, and ' 
made his Life not leſs exemplary than 
bis Eloquence ! It is not my Deſign to 
ncroach on their Province ; and, for 
tat Reaſon, I paſs over in Silence his 
remarkable Afability ; I omit his un- 
bounded Generofity, his engaging Gra- 
vy, his prudent Caomplaiſauce, his invio- 


us| able Integrity, his inexhauſtible Huma- 
de wity; nay, I paſs by a great many good 
in 


Qualities, each of which would charm 
us ſeparately ; but when conſidered u- 


nited,— how muſt they a/ton/h / 


How 


all Perſuaſions wiſhed that he was their 


1281 

Ho great then is the Loſs which the 
Public ſuſtains in his Death ! how irre 
parable | ho infupportable ] how inex 
preflible.!- Wherever his Fame extended 
his Loſs is felt and wherever: the Son, 
of Knowledge reſide, his Fame was ex 
tended, At the greateſt Diſtances I have 
heard him | ſpoken of, with as much 
Eſteem as in the very Bowels of this 
Metropolis; and, in every Notice that 
was taken of him, mentioned as ſomg- 
thing great, extraordinary, wonderful ! 
The Learned correſponded with him, 
with Pleaſure, Pride, Improvement; and 


: 
; 


owN, It was this that engaged the 
greateſt Poet that this Age produced, to 
compliment him in a Piece that was in- 
tended to brand the Undeſerving with 
Infamy. Let FOSTER, ſays he, 


«. Let modeſt FOSTER, F be will, 
« excel, 
Jen Metropolitans, in preaching well. 
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àCompliment, which at once heiglitens 
wr Idea of the Poef's' Impartiality, and 
ggrandizes that which we have of the 
Genius of FOS T ER. | 


HERE, Sing ye Sons of Knowledge 
op one Tear, and increaſe the public 
Flood ! Ye Benevolent, honour his Me- 
nory with a Stream of Sorrow ; and pay, 
ch! pay him that Stipend of Sighs, with 
which he would have hohoured your 
Remains ! Ye Friends of the Deceaſed, 
yho heard him with Pleaſure, ſaw him 
with Admiration, and attended his Lec- 
tures with Profit, need ye any Perſuaſion 
b lament your Inſtructor, your Guide, 
jour Exemplar, your Friend, your FOS- 
ER] Oh, FOSTER, thou Delight 
of the Virtuous! FOSTER, thou Or- 
mment of the Learned World! FO S- 
TER, thou Admiration of the Critic ! 
FOSTER, thou Envy of the Eloquent ! 
FOSTER, thou Example of the Pious! 
FO S- 


[ 30 ] 
FOSTER! thou !-— What hill 
call thee? Oh, FOSTER! FOSTER 
how can I fay,— TRHOU ART x 
MORE! Hes | 


INTS,, 


T * 


mall 
TER 


ne PUBL1 C ore deſired to take 


NoTice, 


HAT Eight Volumes of the MoxnTaiLy Re- 

view, or Literary Journal, are now publiſhed, 
md may be had of R. Griffiths, Bookſeller, in St. 
Paul's Church Yard. 


This Work is continued Monthly, and will ever be 
unducted with that Spirit of Freedom, and Regard to 
Truth and — as well as Entertainment, that hath 
tready it the favourable Reception of the 
Public : Which the Undertakers gratefully acknow- 
tage, and will endeavour to preſerve.— Its Deſign is 
bo give an Account of all new Books and Pamphlets 
publiſhed in Great-Britain and Ireland, with Abſtracts 
« the moſt Important and Entertaining. 


' What is it can make a Journal to pleaſe the = 
* ſent Age and Poſterity ?— Be Impartial.— You 
* have Learning and Taſte ; if withal you are 
* equitable, I can promiſe you a laſting Succeſs. 
The preſent Age is fond of all Kinds of Litera- 
* ture, from the . to Epigrams. Every 


Thing may have Place in a Journal. Even a well 
* written Song is not to be deſpiſed. Greece, that 
is ſo proud of having given Birth to Plato, glo- 
* ries alſo in having produced Anacreon ; and 
* Cicero does not on us forget Catullus. 
VoLTaiRE's Advice to 4 Journaliſt. 


